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AN EMIGRANT IN CALIFORNIA. 


A GENTLEMAN who has passed many years in the 
United States, sends us the following cautionary 
words to those who contemplate emigrating to the 
Far West. 

‘I purpose in this brief paper to give the 
result of an experience of more than a quarter 
of acentury in the Far West of America, and to 
explain to what classes and under what circum- 
stances the seeking of a new home there, may be 
advantageous or the contrary, and shew the mis- 
apprehension that exists as to California being 
adapted to all and every class of emigrants. In 
the first place, to the well-educated and well-bred 
young man with high aspirations, it is peculiarly 
unsuited, unless he goes there under an engage- 
ment to some good house of business. For such 
to go in search of employment the venture is risky 
in the extreme. Clerkships with anything like a 
decent salary it is almost impossible to obtain; 
and those of a lower grade, which are sometimes 
obtainable in the country, are nothing more or less 
than shopmen’s places, poorly remunerated, and 
with more working hours than those of mechanics 
or labourers. 

‘If such a man as I have mentioned is possessed 
of capital, and is shrewd and cautious enough not 
to invest in anything before he has had thorough 
experience in business matters there, he may, by 
the purchase of lots and other bond fide invest- 
ments, in course of time realise a good fortune ; 
but for the impecunious man there is nothing 
between him and want but hard and often menial 
Jabour. Many cases of such the writer could enu- 
merate, and the history of one is the history 
of very many of the young men who have arrived 
in San Francisco with high hopes, little or no 
money, and with possibly a few introductions ; 
which as a rule are of no value. Indeed if not 
backed with capital, strong commercial, political, 
or family interest, they generally result in dis- 
appointment, The fact is the Americans have 
no patience with those who wait for something 
to “turn up.” Their idea is: if you cannot get 


a clerk’s position, take a porter’s; if you cannot 
get that, take to wood-chopping, coal-shovelling, or 
anything, till a better chance offers, and which, 
to an intelligent steady man, is pretty sure to 
come sooner or later. But a very few weeks of 
inaction—of waiting for something to “turn up,” 
conveys the idea that the man is a loafer. 

‘The immigrant of the class named, whether 
he has introductions or not, is pretty sure to have 
made acquaintances among his fellow-passengers, 
some of whom may have friends in San Francisco, 
Soon after landing, he meets with one or the 
other at the bars or saloons, which are alike fre- 
quented by governors, judges, lawyers, merchants, 
storekeepers, and clerks, This or that saloon 
becomes his frequent resort. He has failed to find 
work for which from his education and training 
he is suited. Time passes, till he gets to his 
“bottom dollar.” In some cases he may receive 
remittances from home, but these are merely 
temporary helps, and soon cease. With empty 
purse he now hangs about the saloons or bars, 
to be treated by a chance acquaintance, from 
whom occasionally he borrows a trifle, or rather 
accepts under the name of a loan what he will 
never probably repay ; for soon all energy is gone 
and all sense of shame lost. Long before this, he 
has been called (behind his back) a loafer ; now 
still lower in the social scale, he is termed (and 
often to his face) a bummer. The former means 
merely a man of leisure, or a lazy fellow, but not 
necessarily without money. The latter means 
literally one who without work lives on what he 
can pick up from the easy good-nature of others ; 
it would be profanation to call it charity. 

‘I was one night at the Occidental Hotel intro- 
duced to an English gentleman of between sixty 
and seventy years of age, who had just arrived 
by the Panama steamer. A stroll down the two 
principal streets was suggested, At the corner 
of Commercial and Montgomery Streets, a man 
came out of a saloon and followed us, and as soon 
as we were a few doors farther on, touched me 
on the shoulder, and asked for the “loan” of 
half a dollar. “You can come to-morrow at 
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nine o’clock and do some copying for me, and I 
will deduct this half-dollar,” was the reply he 
got. 

*Retracing our steps shortly afterwards, the same 
man came out of the same saloon again, this time 
followed by a gentleman well known to the friend 
with whom we were walking. “I’m sick of the 
sight of that confirmed bummer Charley ——, 
who seems to be always waiting to be treated by 
some one, and mostly half-corned,” said he. 

‘The old gentleman sprang after the bummer. 
“Charley, Charley !” he cried ; “have I found you, 
and have you come to this!” 

‘Charley caught him in his arms as he fell in 
a dead-faint. It was his father, whose sole 
object in coming to California was to find this 
son, who for two years had never written 
from very shame, but who had too much false 
pride to seek humble occupation, till his character 
was so lost that from only a stranger could he 
hope for even menial work. A father’s love saved 
him ; and he is now doing well in another land ; 
but had it not been for that, he would have shared 
the fate of many another. 

‘Some there are, on the other hand, of such 
strong will and high principle that they will meet 
with no difficulty they may not honourably over- 
come, The eldest son of a peer, led, in the early 
days of California, to extend his tour in the States 
across the plains to the extreme West, found him- 
self in San Francisco with very little cash on hand, 
his expenses having outrun his calculations, He 
went to the only banker there then (1850) to draw 
a bill. He was a stranger to the resident partner, 
who was also new to the business, and required the 
consul’s guarantee. To the consul he was also a 
stranger; and too proud to humble himself to 
ask a favour, he gave the banker a draft to collect 
in England, and went to work on the wharf, 
shovelling coals for several hours a day; and thus 
defrayed his expenses until advices of the payment 
of his draft were received, when he bade adieu to 
his fellow-labourers and went his way. a 

‘A distressing case was that of a former Captain 
in one of the crack dragoon regiments. He sold 
out and repaired to the land of gold, where he 
bought land and cultivated it. He did well 
while high prices ruled ; but when potatoes came 
down from twenty and thirty cents a pound to 
one or two cents or less, and the prices of other 

roducts fell in a similar manner, he fell too ; 
Sebts accumulated; all was sold, Health and 
spirit sank ; and the last I saw of him he was 
a waiter at the dinner-table of a river steamer ; 
too weakly now for hard physical work; too 
roud to or borrow, but not too proud to 
even menial work to be independent of others. 
And here it is well to remark that of five British 
ex-army officers, two captains and three lieute- 
nants that the writer has been acquainted with, 
not one has done the least good, but they have 
been and are yet, or were some three years ago, 
in the humblest circumstances, literally from hand 
to mouth. 


been made in California; and one Scotch gentle- 
man by birth, education, and position, has to 
knowledge t wealth, A few 
others are respectably well off; but nearly all 
the wealthy magnates from Great Britain are 
men who have risen from the very humblest 
walks of life by shrewdness, industry, and steadi- 
ness. Three of the Bonanza proprietors are Irish, 
Another Scotchman, worth at least two million 
dollars, made his first money, it is said, by 
planting a field of onions, which netted him forty 
thousand dollars, All he has made since has 
been from land, which he purchased when low, 
and sold at high prices, or still holds and lets, 
He resolutely declines any stock speculations, 
but lends his money on good security. Two 
others whom I could name are engineers a trade, 
and formerly worked for days’ wages in Cali- 
fornia, Another example is that of an Irishman 
who was long engaged as a shopman in London, 
and who emigrated with just enough to pay his 
a. He is now a millionaire. All of these 
men began with hard hand-labour, except Flood 
and O’Brien, who kept a saloon, where picking 
up information from stockbroking and mining 
customers, they made shrewd purchases of stocks, 
and have been 4 has been already noted in this 
Journal) successful beyond any earthly precedent. 
D— P—— was first a drayman in San 
Francisco, then a porter in a wholesale house, 
in which latter he remained till he owned it 
entirely; and his income is now something 
immense, 

‘The educated American, unless he unfortu- 
nately be the son of some very rich man who has 
allowed him to ~~ up in idleness, is not ashamed 
of hard field or forest work for wages, when neces- 
sity compels, as are also many of the English 
and Scotch young men of genteel antecedents 
who have tried their fortune in California. One 
case is worth relating, A book-keeper in one of 
the first houses in New York, with a salary of 
two thousand five hundred dollars a year, threw u 
his situation to come to the land of gold. Heh 

enerally lived up to his income, and had but 
ittle money left on his arrival. He had the high- 
est introductions and recommendations, with per- 
sonal acquaintances in excellent positions desirous 
of forwarding his views. For nearly two months 
he was seen nearly daily, then he disappeared ; 
after a few weeks he reappeared for two days, 
and then was again missing. After another two or 
three months the writer found him the assistant- 
manager of one of the largest businesses in the city, 
with a salary of four thousand dollars a year or 
more. When his money ran short, he had bought 
a working-suit and gone to — for 
wages in the Redwoods; came to town for a day 
or two occasionally only, and then went back to 
work, until a vacancy occurred for which he was 
eligible ; and now he is in a still higher position, 
with proportionately larger salary. 

‘It is a singular fact that of the four Anglo- 
American banks—the Anglo-California Bank, 
London and San Francisco Bank, Bank of British 
Columbia, and Bank of British North America— 
in San Francisco, the first three are managed by 
Americans, and only the last-named by an English- 
man, although almost all the capital invested 
in them is British, Several English and Scotch 
clerks hold subordinate positions, but with little 


4 “It is of course true that immense fortunes have 
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hope of ever realising a competency. Certainly if 
they do, it must be by some outside operations. 
‘The immigrants who are pretty sure to do well 
are: First, men with capital the interest of 
which suffices to keep them comfortably till by 
experience they acquire a knowledge of how to 
invest their money safely and profitably; and this 
requires time and judgment. Second, first-class 
mechanics, A second-rate workman has but a slim 
chance of success in his trade, A first-rate man 
may be months before he gets a job, and should 
have means to keep him; for there seems a singu- 
lar objection to new faces, which is only overcome 
by the great demand for labour which sometimes 
occurs in the spring of the year. Whey sucha 
workman shews what he is made of, he will never 
be out of a job. But the second-rate workman 
will have to turn to something else, if he has the 
~~ and resolves to do any good for 


‘A jeweller from Birmingham, one of the 
“Cariboo victims,” as they were called, walked 
the streets of San Francisco in search of work for 
six weary months, At last one day he looked 
in at the principal manufacturer’s, who having 
seen him so often call, said: “ Well, we are pretty 
busy; I’ll give you a week’s work at two and 
a half a da (ten shillings} Come Monday 
morning.” The aaa Saturday, on going up 
to be paid, he asked: “ Will you be able to give 
me work on Monday, sir?” ‘“Oyes; come to your 
bench,” said the a as he put thirty dollars 
down before him. The man looked surprised. 
“TI can’t in fairness pay you less than the best 
men in the shop get,” rejoined the master, who 
had just given him double what he had engaged 
him for. When this man, some months after- 
wards, wanted to leave on a visit to England, his 
employer raised his wages, first to six and then 


to seven dollars a day as an inducement to him 


to stay. In a word, an American will pay a 
man what he is really worth rather than lose 
him ; and an extra clever workman if steady, is 
certain of eventual success. Farmers with capital 
enough to stand the loss of a crop when a drought 
comes, which is every few years, are pretty sure 
of success, The next year’s grain-crop will recoup 
him his loss; but woe betide the unlucky man 
without means to weather the bad year, who gets 
behindhand and has to borrow money at exorbitant 
interest! English or Scotch female servants if 
properly qualified are in great demand, and can 
save from three to four pounds a month if care- 
ful; but it must be remembered that though 
wages are higher than elsewhere in the world, 
the work is heavy. The majority of employers 
keep only one servant. Two or three female 
servants at most are found in houses in which 
in England it would be thought necessary to 
employ five or six, Kitchen-maids, under-house- 
maids, and parlour-maids are to be found, but 
in very few residences. This arises from the 
fact that, as a rule, Americans do not require 
half the attendance the English do; but never- 
theless there is enough house-cleaning and washing 
to give plenty of occupation and but little time for 
rest from sunrise till bedtime. 

‘Farm-labourers, we are told by emigration 
agents, are in great demand ; but since the surface 
mines have become scarcer and scarcer, there are 
so many men seeking work that it is often hard 


to find employment except in harvesting-time, 
when if a man shews himself able and smart, he 
stands a good chance of getting a permanent job ; 
and after a time may, if steady, become a farmer 
himself, and do well.’ 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER III.—IN THE ‘ROYAL CAMBRIAN,’ 
Wates, like Switzerland and most other pictu- 
resque regions easy of access, can boast of good 
hotels, and of these the Royal Cambrian, built by 
a speculative company of confiding shareholders 
and adventurous directors, was undoubtedly one 
of the biggest. The stately structure, overbuilt if 
undermanned, may or may not have returned a 
satisfactory dividend for the capital sunk in its 
construction, But at anyrate it contained hand- 
some suites of rooms at the disposal of guests 
with long purses, and of these one of the hand- 
somest was that occupied by, according to the 
hotel books, ‘The Hon. (Dowager) Lady Larpent 
and party.’ The family group consists of the 
Dowager herself, of Sir Lucius her son, of the 
younger brethren Edgar and Willie, and of her 
niece Maud Stanhope. <A grand comeliness, or a 
comely grandeur, yet belongs, despite the touch 
of Time, to the majestic Lady Larpent. A fine 
woman she had been pronounced when fresh from 
boarding-school; and such, in the autumn of her 
days, she still is, large, well-dressed, and with an 
expression of imperious good-nature. An English 
crowd, waiting in eager-eyed expectancy for the 
first glimpse of a coming Empress or Archduchess, 
would have been certain to raise the cry of 
‘Here she is!’ on catching sight of Lady Larpent, 
so exactly did her mien and bearing chime in with 
the popular idea of an exalted personage. And 
yet Sophia Larpent—she had had a Royal High- 
ness, but of a sadly distant date, as sponsor at 
her splendid christening—could not claim to have 
been com in the purple, unless it were the purple 
of newly made riches. Her father had come to 
London with the legendary three-halfpence jing- 
ling in a pocket of his threadbare corduroys, had 
swept out the traditional shop, and had died as 
wealthy a man as an East India director of the 
good old time, when fortunes were yet to be made 
out of John Company’s tawny subjects, had a right 
to be. He had married late in life, and his only 
child had reaped the full benefit of his hoards, 
Her name, with sundry stars after it, figured 
among those of the holders of India stock. She 
had consols too, and scrip and mines and lands, 
and London houses and church tithes—all judi- 

cious investments of her papa’s choosing, 

Though prosperous, Joseph Larpent had searcely 
been happy ; a aoa grizzled old Nabob, 
with a gnawing Nemesis of a liver to remind him 
of his gainful years at Chowringhee. But he was. 

roud too in his way, and humble as his birth 
fad been, cherished that ancestor-worship which 
is sometimes strongest in self-made men. There 
had really been a Cromwellian Joseph yaar nt, 
Major in Harrison’s Red Regiment, and maltster 
and brewer when Charles II. sent back the 
veteran Commonwealth officers to civil life, and 
his descendant had no notion of permitting 
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his hard-won cash to regild another patronymic. 
‘Sophia,’ he had been wont to say, in moments 
of rare confidence over the mahogany, ‘shall 
marry a sprig of nobility ; and, moreover, he shall 
take her name, and arms too, or my Christian 
name isn’t Joseph. The Larpents are as good a 
stock as any of your highflyers, and I’ll not have 
them burked, I can tell you that, Brown!’ 

‘No,no, Of course not. Yours is an old family,’ 
discreet Mr Brown would reply, as he revelled 
in the velvet smoothness of the costly claret; 
and no compliment could have gone more direct 
to the Nabob’s heart. He was a man of his word ; 
for when his daughter married the brother and 
heir-presumptive of Lord Penrith, he insisted that 
the bridegroom should assume the bride’s name. 
Royal letters-patent, duly advertised in the 
London Gazette, empowered the Honourable Wil- 
fred Ponsonby Beville to become a Larpent, The 
Honourable Wilfred had learned by sharp experi- 
ence the worth of money, and for the sake of a 
safe income, was willing to barter his three silver 
scallops of crusading memory for the heraldic red 
lion rampant gules, and ale-cask proper, on a bend 
azure, and field or, which the Earl Marshal’s 
learned college had assigned to the house of 
Larpent. 

Wilfred Larpent né Beville was but a feeble 
and vacuous spendthrift, through whose tremulous 
fingers money leaked like water through a sieve. 
He had spent his modest fortune—three times 
over, so ill-natured clubmen averred—had worn 
out the patience not merely of the Baron his 
brother, but of the much enduring Jews, and 
would have been in jail had he not been M.P. for 
Bullbury, the family seat in parliament. A limper 
aristocratic mollusc did not haunt the Pall-Mall 
pavement than this same Wilfred ; but there was 
the sparkle of a probable coronet encircling his 
bankrupt brows. 

‘I'll take him up and make a man of him!’ 
boastful Joseph Larpent had declared. And 
Joseph was as usual as good as his word. The 
Honourable Wilfred was ‘taken up;’ lifted, that is, 
on the soaring wings of wealth above the sordid 
sphere of dependence on coarse money-lenders and 
reliance on the mercy of wrathful tailors, He had 

ket-money. Sovereigns still dribbled through 

is be-ringed fingers. His wife’s large means were 
of course as strictly tied up as ever was horse in a 
stable. There was a Cornish estate, small, but 
small only when compared to the much larger 
property of Lord Penrith. This had been Joseph’s 
purchase, and Joseph’s present to his daughter on 
the wedding-day. And there was a great sum in 
government securities, rigidly settled too. Very 
shrewd solicitors and the soundest of conveyancers 
had drawn those settlements. The result was a 
success ; and Sophia Larpent was practically the 
mistress of goods, gear, and husband. 

On the strength of this marriage, of his M.P.- 
ship, and of his brotherhood-expectant to a peer 
of England, the government of the day made 
Wilfred Larpent a baronet. He did not covet 
such distinction as a Bloody Hand in his new 
escutcheon could impart. Those who are chroni- 
cled in the Peerage proper seldom care much for 
that odd order of hereditary knighthood the first 
promotions to which King James sold for a thou- 
sand pounds apiece. 

But the East India Director did care very much 


indeed about a baronetcy for his son-in-law. He 
had asked for it, dunned for it, bargained for it, 
selling two votes—for he too was in parliament, 
M.P. for Bribechester—to the Patronage Secretary 
for the ‘Sir’ to be prefixed to Wilfred’s name, 
He ordered his Prod reer husband to accept it. 
Did it not make that daughter ‘ My lady’ at once, 
without waiting for the demise of Lord Penrith, 
though he was full twenty years older than his 
brother; and was not the sound, to the Nabob’s 
ears, a dulcet one? So Sir Wilfred lived and 
died, leaving three sons and a rich widow; but 
Joseph Larpent’s eyes closed grudgingly on the 
pomps of this world without having seen his 
Sophia a peeress. She never could be a peeress 
now; but it was quite on the cards, as the saying 
is, and more than on the cards, that Sir Lucius 
her eldest son should become Lord Penrith. 

Sir Lucius was one of those gentlemen un- 
attached who cannot accurately be called bachelors, 
and yet who fail to carry out the popular concep- 
tion of a widower. Yet was he a widower. He 
had been married. There had been a young 
Lady Larpent, but the poor thing’s tenure of 
wedded life and of her titular rank had been 
very brief indeed. She had been a young lady 
from Staleybridge, an heiress, it is true, to a large 
prospective fortune acquired by means of cotton 
twist, but with no actual money, no constitution 
worth speaking of, and the minimum of health 
and good looks. The poor little frightened thing 
had died in less than a year after her wedding- 
day, and there was Sir Lucius, free again, but 
not a whit the wealthier for his mercenary mar- 
riage. 

‘It was a madcap business, and has had a sad 
finish to it, said the Dowager, referring, as was 
natural, to the tiny shipwreck that had so lately 
occurred. 

‘Boys will be boys, you know, mother, said 
Sir Lucius, shrugging up his shoulders. ‘It was 
awfully rash and that, But of course the boat- 
man was mostly to blame.’ 

‘What a shame, Lucius! He saved my life, 
poor old chap!’ blurted out impulsive Willie, 
‘and lost his own in doing it,’ 

‘And as for his good-nature in letting us have 
the boat’ Edgar began ; but his brother cut 
short his remonstrance by saying languidly : 
‘There ’s a sort of good-nature that does mischief, 
and this is a specimen of it. It was clearly the 
man’s duty to prevent your going out alone on 
such a day; and it is lucky that the freak did 
not cost you much more dearly than it has done. 
I should say a ten-pound note’——— 

‘Cousin Lucius!’ said Miss Stanhope with a 
flush of indignant crimson, ‘ you really seem to rate 
Willie’s life and mine and the life that was lost 
at a very low value; to say nothing of the pinnace, 
perhaps those brave men’s only property. I am 
sure that my uncle’—— 

‘Never mind him just now, Maud,’ said the 
Dowager in her decided way. ‘I can pay my 
debts, and do what is right without troubling my 
lord to loosen his purse-strings, And if I find 
o you call him—Hugh some- 
thin 

‘ Zdaen, Hugh Ashton !’ answered both the boys 
together, 

‘If I find Hugh Ashton,’ pursued Lady Larpent, 
‘only half the phenix that you young people 
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make him out to be, I’ll not be satisfied with 
iving him money—on a rather more liberal scale, 
hope, than Lucius has recommended—but see 
if I cannot help him to a better livelihood than 
he can make by hiring out pleasure-boats, It is 
a treat now and then, in this brazen pushing age, 
to chance upon modest merit.’ 

Sir Lucius raised his shoulders a very little 
with a deprecatory air. ‘This young Ashton’s 
merit, he said sneeringly, ‘is not likely long to 
retain the charm of modesty, if you all combine 
to turn his head by making him out a hero, 
Pluck, and the readiness to risk a wet jacket, are 
not, I hope, so very rare among Englishmen, that 
what this fresh-water sailor did yesterday should 
be magnified into another wonder of the world,’ 

‘You are a cynic, Lucius, and seldom run the 
risk of spoiling any one with praise, rejoined 
Lady Larpent, rising as she spoke. ‘Do you mean 
to stay and enjoy your cigar in the inn garden; 
or will you give your escort to Maud and myself 
as far as the boatman’s cottage? It is quite fine 
again, and we can walk’ 

‘Iam quite at your disposal, mother,’ replied 
the baronet smoothly, as he caressed his mous- 
tache. ‘I did not come down to Wales of course 
to cultivate my own society; and I shall be 
delighted to be allowed to accompany you and 
my cousin anywhere you please; unless indeed 
you are for climbing one of those big purple 
mountains with the unpronounceable names, in 
which case I should plead for mercy.’ 

The Dowager looked pleased, first, and then a 
shadow as of distrust crossed her comely coun- 
tenance. Perhaps the baronet had not been so 
dutiful or affectionate a son that his filial atten- 
tions should be received with entire confidence 
by his observant parent. 

‘He wants money from me,’ so thought Lady 
Larpent, ‘or he would not have come down here 
to join us. And he fancied that he had vexed 
me just now, or he would have preferred tobacco 
and his own thoughts to a stroll in my, or even 
in Maud’s company. I wish’—— 

But she checked the train of thought, no plea- 
sant one, as it seemed; and Sir Lucius, on his 
best behaviour, as his mother inwardly remarked, 
made one of the party that presently set off for 
Hugh the boatman’s cottage, 


CHAPTER IV.—HUGH’S VISITORS, 


There are households and households; families 
in which the old-fashioned rule of loyal reverence 
for father and mother yet prevails; and others 
of the modern American type, where the son is 
Sir Oracle and the daughter Tarquinia, and the 
old folks sadly overcrowed and sorely chickpecked, 

ield precedence to the young. Sophia, Lady 

arpent, was adapted both by nature and circum- 
stances to have her own way in the world. She 
had herself been what was pronounced a pattern 
daughter. But then her latent will had never 
come into collision with ‘the more self-assertive 
volition of the wealthy father to whom she owed 
everything. Her husband had been mild and 
manageable. But her son Lucius had given her 
some trouble. 

Sir Lucius, well-looking in his effeminate style, 
and with an ony lounging grace in all his actions, 
gave himself the trouble, as he walked beside 


his mother and cousin, to be conversationally 
pleasing, but with less of success than usually 
attended his efforts, Women seldom like a cynic ; 
and the baronet’s recent remarks and tone of 
callous frivolity had jarred with whatever was 
best and brightest in Maud’s girl-nature. He was 
her cousin, and she was disposed to like him as 
a cousin ; but somehow she always thought more 
kindly of him when far away than when he was 

resent, What was there in common between 

er fresh young mind and the careless philosophy 
of this prematurely jaded worldling, whose theory 
of life seemed to exclude all but the basest or 
the dullest interpretations of human motives and 
conduct ? 

The Dowager had reasons of her own for criti- 
cising her son’s bearing and behaviour. It has 
been mentioned that Sir Lucius had been to her a 
source of trouble. When at Eton, he had contrived 
to get deeper into debt—so his experienced tutor 
averred—than any of the gilded youth of Britain 
concerning whose school liabilities the Rev. Henry 
Holyshade knew anything. So at Oxford. So in 
London, until his resolute mother put a stop 
to the broadcast sowing of wild oats on the metro- 
politan pavement. Tradesmen had been paid, 
money-lenders — with, and young Sir 
Lucius sent abroad on a grand tour that lasted 
three years. He had come back improved in a 
certain degree, and when he married the little 
Staleybridge heiress, high hopes were entertained 
of his future. Her early death was perhaps a 

ater blow to the Dowager than to her son, 

he Dowager did not quite fathom her son’s 
character, and there were times when she hoped 
that she might never gain a thorough insight 
into its arcana, That a young man should be 
extravagant was — of course, but not 
unexampled, Sir Wilfred, the father, had been 
extravagant; but then all his faults had been 
those of weakness, and his redeeming impulses 
flaccidly good. The faults of Sir Lucius the 
son were those of strength. He got his penny- 
worth for his penny, a barter not so common 
as it sounds; and if he had any redeeming © 
impulses, they were unknown to his nearest 
kindred. Something, though perhaps not much, 
might be urged on behalf of Sir Lucius, His was 
a puzzling position. He was a baronet—which 
I take to be the diminutive of a baron—without 
the smallest scrap of a barony wherewith to main- 
tain the honours of the visored helmet, the collar 
of SS, the hereditary Sirship, and the Red Hand 
of Ulster. He would most likely be a peer of 
the realm, but not certainly so. And he had 
no claim in any case, save to the bare coronet 
and the sterile robes of the hereditary legislator. 
Old Lord Penrith could do what he liked with 
the Neville property. Very few lords can do 
as much. He however, had the ase of willin 
away every acre of the estates ; and nobody doubted 
that he would leave all within his gift to Maud 
Stanhope, the only child of his only sister. Sir 
Lucius that was, Viscount Penrith that might 
be, was absolutely dependent at nine-and-twenty 
for the bread he ate, for the loose silver in his 
pocket, for the means of paying his valet or his 
washerwoman, on his mother. And his mother 
was a benevolent despot, fonder of Edgar, fonder 
by far of Willie than she was of the first-born, 
and a little too apt to make the baronet remember 
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that the ample fortune at her command was hers, 
not his. 

In one respect, and perhaps one only, the views 
of mother and son did thoroughly coincide. Both 
thought it most expedient that Sir Lucius should 
re-marry, and that the wife of his choice should 
be Maud Stanhope. That the baronet himself 
should turn his attention to his beautiful cousin, 
universally regarded as a great heiress in prospec- 
tive, was natural enough. But it was odder that 
the Dowager, who liked Maud and almost loved 
her, and who prized and esteemed her, should have 
mentally published the banns of marriage in such 
acase. Lady Larpent was not blinded by parental 
partiality. She knew her son to be sly, selfish, 
pitiless, and profligate. Ladies often look with 
indulgence on those reformed rakes who are 
assumed to make the best of husbands. But a 
rake unreformed, and perhaps irreclaimable, such 
as Lady Larpent suspected the future Viscount to 
be, was scarcely a fit mate for Maud. But for all 
that, it was Lad ent’s sincerest wish that 
Maud should wed Sir Lucius; that the Penrith 
property and title should be kept together; and 
that the scheme of her own father, Joseph Larpent, 
for the aggrandisement of his race, should be 
brought to a triumphant conclusion. 

Maud, as she walked on towards the boatman’s 
cottage, thought no more of marrying Sir Lucius 
Larpent than she thought of being changed, after 
the old Grecian mythic fashion, into a tree or 
a floweret. And she paid very little heed to the 
baronet’s conversation, To Maud’s mind, this 
was not the season for small-talk, however good- 
humoured such small-talk might be. To her 
fancy, what had happened seemed to mark a turn- 
ing-point in her young life—her life that had been 
all ut lost, and the peril of which, narrowly 
escaped, had brought home to her the unaccus- 
tomed thought of death and all that death implies, 
She had been preserved, but another had been 
garnered in by the grim mower. The brave man 
who had saved her boy-cousin had paid dearly for 
his good deed. Word had been brought to the 
hotel that George Ashton’s body had been found. 
An inguest of course must be held; but in the 
meantime the poor fellow’s remains were allowed 
to rest peaceably beneath his own roof. 

At the cottage-door stood Hugh Ashton, mending 
anet, The young boatman wore his Sunday suit 
of black, and his was pale and sad. A slight 
tinge of colour rose to his sunburnt cheek as he 
saw the party from the hotel approach him. He 
lifted his hat and stood, with one muscular hand 
grasping a festoon of the tattered net that hung 

m nail and peg above the low-browed porch of 
yd wood. The boys went eagerly up to him ; 

ut the Dowager was the first to s 

‘I am very much grieved and concerned,’ she 
said, kindly but patronisingly, ‘for your grief, 
Mr Ashton, and for the melancholy cause of it. I 
am sorry too to see you at work again and so 
soon. I hope there is no immediate necessity 
for’—— And her plump, gloved fingers dived for 
her purse, the golden contents of which she had 
through life found to be a marvellous salve for 
hurts and injuries of all sorts. 

But me took no notice of the Dowager’s signi- 
ficant fumbling. ‘The poor, Madam, must work, 
even when sorrow is in the house,’ he said gravely ; 


*and they have the less time for that reason to 


feel the sharpness of the sorrow. I am glad to- 
day that I cannot afford to be idle. Yes; I have 
the old net to be busy with. It will be wanted 
more than ever, and so will the skiff, now the 
pinnace is gone.’ 

‘I will take care that you are not a loser—so far 
as money goes—by the wreck of the pinnace,’ said 
Lady Larpent hastily. ‘That, Mr Ashton, would 
be but common justice.’ 

‘It is more than common justice, I am afraid, 
returned Hugh sadly. ‘I cannot put in a claim, 
in conscience, for the breaking up of the large 
boat, nor consent to take your Lady ship’s bount 
under the name of compensation. it was no fault 
of the young gentlemen here that the pinnace 
struck rock,’ 

The Dowager looked perplexed. Sir Lucius, in 
the background, silently arched his eyebrows and 
compressed his lips, as who should say: ‘An old 
trick this, and a stale one—the disinterested 
dodge—to get higher terms,’ 

‘Our fault it was though, or my fault, being so 
much the older, burst out Edgar bravely and 
boyishly. ‘And why you should be too proud, 
Hugh, to take a new boat for the one we knocked 
against the Lion Rock, I can’t so much as guess, 
It’s fair play ; that is just as if, you know, I had 
sprung another fellow’s cricket-bat, or broken a 
gun he had lent me. Don’t you see ?” 

A pleasant smile brightened Hugh Ashton’s 
handsome face. ‘I see, Mr Edgar, that you mean 
very kindly by me,’ he replied ; ‘and I thank you. 
But the pinnace never should have been loosed 
from her moorings, with a storm brewing and 
none but yourselves aboard; and that being so, 
we’—his voice faltered and his lip trembled a 
little here—‘ must bear the loss,’ 

Sir Lucius, with an air of ineffable boredom, 
turned languidly towards the panorama of lake 
and mountain, The Dowager knit her brows and 
looked embarrassed. This young boatman, with 
his strange fearless manner and his stranger 
scruples, seemed inconsistent with her comfort- 
able theory of life, an article of which was, that 
the Have-nots eagerly accept such good things as 
the more fortunate Haves deign to toss to them. 

‘I have not yet paid my debt, my very great 
debt of thanks for a life saved, Mr Ashton, by 
your bravery,’ said Maud in her sweet low voice ; 
‘nor have I yet said how sorry I am—how sorry 
we all are—that our rashness and the sad accident 
should have made you fatherless. Perhaps we 
did wrong to come here so soon—perhaps we may 
appear to intrude upon your grief, Mr Ashton— 
but indeed I am so sorry for you,’ She was weep- 
ing now, this high-born beauty, and the very ring 
of her voice carried with it the conviction that 
this was no conventional phrase of condolence, 

Hugh’s bronzed face crimsoned, and then grew 
paler than before. ‘Thank you, young lady, 
thank you,’ he replied with a sob that shook his 
strong frame. ‘He was a kind father to me, and 
a good man—he whom I have lost—and I shall be 
very lonely here.’ 

‘Then why stay here?’ said the Dowager, all 
the best part of her nature coming to the front, 
and with real womanly sympathy in her softened 
voice. ‘There are many careers surely open to a 
young man of sense and spirit. My boys tell me 

ou have travelled and seen the world at sea and 
in the colonies. Something might be found—I 
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know all kinds of people who manage Companies 
and own ships, and that sort of thing. You must 
allow me to be your friend, Mr Hugh, you must 
indeed. And now,’ added her Ladyship more 
briskly, ‘you shall let us in, if you please, for 
I really think it is going to rain again.’ 

Hugh reddened afresh. ‘I ask your pardon, 
ladies, he said not ungracefully, but with an 
Englishman’s painful self-reproach; and as he 
aoe he pushed wide the half-shut door of the 
cottage, and busied himself in setting chairs for 
his guests. Scrupulously neat and trim was the 
interior of this poor dwelling, in an inner room 
of which lay the dead. There were sketches on 
the whitewashed walls, rudely framed hut well 
executed, of strange scenes far away. Here hung 
the model of a ship, there a case of stuffed birds, 
a spear barbed with fish-teeth, a great shell, or a 
barbaric necklace of coral and stained ivory. 

‘You must be an excellent draughtsman, Mr 
Ashton, if these are your own,’ observed the 
Dowager, glancing at the sketches, 

‘My father did them, Lady Larpent,’ said the 
young man, almost curtly ; and then added ina 

entle tone: ‘ My fingers, I am afraid, are more at 
ome in handling the tiller than in managing a 
pencil or a paint-brush ; but he tried to teach me 

‘Foreign languages, I su , among them ?’ 
said Lady Larpent, wlan” nels of the well- 
thumbed volumes that filled the tiny bookshelf 
near her seat. ‘A good education, Mr Hugh, will 
help you faster up the ladder of life than I can do, 
with the best will in the world.’ 

Now in this the on was not quite truth- 
ful ; for she was privately, like most very rich 
persons whose wealth came to them without 
trouble, of opinion that learning is a capital 
substitute for tand and money, but only when the 
one is sold and the other spent. 

Yes; Hugh admitted that he could read German 
and speak French, and Spanish better than French, 
and had a smattering of knowledge picked up in 
the course of a wandering life. 

‘A little farming, as people farm in a hotter 
climate and a rougher country than this, and a 
little seamanship and navigation, are about the 
best of it, my Lady,’ said the young boatman 
modestly. ‘I will not deny however, that I 
should be glad to leave this place. It has grown 
to be hateful to me since’—and here his eyes 
wandered to the closed door of the room where his 
father’s body lay, and there was a choking sob in 
his throat as he resumed—‘ since yesterday ; and I 
shall be thankful to accept any new opening in 
life which your kindness may offer to me’ 

Very well. Lady Larpent’s departure with her 
family from the Welsh lake-side village was fixed 
for the morrow. She was going home—home to 
Monfordshire, whence she pledged herself to com- 
municate by letter with Hugh Ashton so soon as 
she should hear of some vacancy, the reversion of 
which her influence might be strong enough to 
obtain for him. In the meantime she drew out 
her purse. ‘Would Mr Ashton let her leave ten 
— in his hands—well then, five—he must 

ave many expenses ?? 

Never had the Dowager felt so awkward before, 
when proffering a portion of her abundance to a 
worldly inferior. But Hugh gently and steadil 
declined. He had a little money, he said; sneteh 


at anyrate for present needs and for the cost of 
the funeral. He was grateful for her Ladyship’s 
thoughtfulness ; but he was evidently unwilling to 
accept the cash which she vainly pressed upon him. 

Then the short-lived shower being over, the 
party from the Royal Cambrian walked back to 
their hotel, first taking a friendly leave of Hugh, 
while Maud renewed her thanks and Lady Larpent 
her promises of service. 

‘I have seldom,’ said the Dowager on their 
homeward way, ‘ been more pleased with any one 
than with this gallant young fellow.’ 

‘Isn’t he? just that!’ exclaimed enthusiastic 
Edgar ; and Maud smiled a silent approval. 

he words or the smile nettled the irritable 
temper of Sir Lucius. ‘The fellow has pluck 
enough,’ he said peevishly ; ‘and seems to be 
exactly one of those smart, half-educated young- 
sters who in the army rise rapidly to sergeant- 
major, are too clever by half, and come to grief 
and a court-martial through muddling the regi- 
mental accounts. I’d draw him a cheque if I 
were you, mother; but certainly not make myself 
responsible for introductions; ’pon my word, I 
wouldn’t 

‘I differ from you Lucius, on that as on other 
points,’ returned the Dowager, knitting her re- 
solute brows. ‘In my opinion, Hugh Ashton is 
worthy of your good word as well as of my good 
offices. And these latter shall not be lacking.’ 

And then the subject dropped. 


GOVERNMENT SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


On all sides are seen appeals to workmen in 
various departments of art urging them to im- 
_— themselves professionally by studying those 

ranches of science which practically concern 
their respective trades, One reason for these 
appeals is the prodigious artistic advance lately 
made in continental countries in various branches 
of manufacture—an advance which, in the race of 
competition, threatens to leave us considerably 
behind. As _ as we can remember, there have. 
been appeals and remonstrances of this kind with 
little marked effect. The inertia of going on in 
the old way has generally prevailed, Mechanics’ 
Institutions, which were devised for purposes of 
instruction, have, as is well known, been for the 
most part given up. The School of Arts at 
Edinburgh, the first originated of its kind, still 
exists 1 won there are complaints that it is not 
properly supported. We happen to know of a 
country town to which a gentleman, about thirty 
years ago, made a gift of a gallery of art, with the 
finest classic models for the teaching of drawing ; 
and it has never proved of the slightest use. None 
of the natives for whose benefit it was intended 
seems to care anything at all about it. 

Undaunted by this species of indifference, 
government some years ago, at a large cost, set 
on foot schools of science. These schools are 
under the charge of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The express object in view was to supply 
scientific training to artisans and mechanics, so 
as to enable them to compete with the technically 
educated workmen of France and Germany. The 
support takes the form of money-grants to the 
teacher according to the number of students whom 
he succeeds in getting through the government 
examination; some teachers realising a handsome 
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yearly income. More than fifty thousand pounds 
is thus distributed amongst the teachers in pay- 
ment of their work; and this of course does 
not include the fees and salary which they may 
receive from the local committee. In order to 
encourage the students,. valuable prizes are pre- 
sented to those who obtain first-class certificates at 
the examinations; and it may be noted here that 
these examinations are not competitive, that is to 
say if every student succeeds in obtaining the 
requisite percentage of marks, all obtain what are 
termed Queen’s Prizes. If the class be one in 
which scientific apparatus is required, the govern- 
ment pay half the cost of such gun which 
becomes the absolute property of the school after 
it has been in use for five years. Considering past 
disappointments, it is interesting to note the pro- 
gress that has been made in this great public 
experiment, 

Already, it has been stated that above fifty 
thousand young men attain a respectable pro- 
ficiency in one or more branches of practical 
science every year; and that thousands more 
might become familiar with the principles which 
underlie and govern our ever-increasing indus- 
tries, were the facilities—both for acquiring 
and communicating instruction—offered by the 
Department of Science and Art more widely 
diffused and better understood than they seem to 
be at present. 

Perhaps a few passages from the annals of 
one of these science schools may induce com- 
munities who have not yet started classes to do 
so at an early date. In the town in which the 
science school is situated, a few spirited young 
men determined to have a class during the 
winter session. Their scheme at first met with 
certain opposition, but the young men were bent 
on extending to their town the advantages which 
the government of the country hold forth to the 
industrial classes to educate themselves ; and ere 
the first days of winter had gone, the class became 
an accomplished fact. The difficulty experienced 
in obtaining the requisite instruments for the 
class was got over partly by means of the aid 
from government, and partly by the ingenuity of 
the young men themselves, who constructed 
several of the more ee pieces of apparatus. 
A great deal can be done in this way. At the 
very lowest computation, one half of the apparatus 
might be extemporised by the teacher, and if (as 
was done in the town under consideration) the 
construction of every article were carefully ex- 
plained to the students, it would give them a grasp 
and familiarity with the subject which they could 
not otherwise obtain. The subject being entirely 
new to every one of the students, their attention 
was kept up, and their interest in the work never 
allowed to flag by an unsparing use of the apparatus 
in performing as many experiments as possible. 
It turned out however, that those students who 
were likely to fail at the government examina- 
tion would do so not because their information 
was defective, but because of their inability to put 
their thoughts into writing. From want of practice 
they experience so much difficulty in arranging 
their facts in intelligible sentences, that one half 
of their available time has passed before they have 
completed the answer to the first question on the 
examination paper. This difficulty was got over 
by giving the students questions to work at home, 


and having a written examination every month 
during the course of the session. The result 
proved the efficacy of this arrangement. Nearly 
sixty students have been examined in the first 
stage of the subject, and there has not been a 
single failure. 

Should any of our readers feel inclined to start 
classes under government control, their first step 
should be to write to the Secretary, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, London, for 
the Science and Art Directory, inclosing one shill- 
ing in postage stamps. In this Directory, full and 
detailed information is given how the science 
classes should be started ; and after they are started, 
under what regulations they are to be carried on. 
It may be well to state perhaps, that a local 
committee—some of the members of which ought 
to be persons in recognised positions of public 
responsibility in the district—must be formed in 
order to carry out the instructions of the Science 
and Art Department. Probably a difficulty may 
be experienced in some districts in obtaining the 
services of a properly certificated science teacher ; 
but this difficulty may be overcome by starting a 
class in mathematics, of which subject the govern- 
ment recognises teachers who are certificated by 
the Education Department. As nearly all the 
masters in the public schools hold certificates 
from the Education Department, there ought to 
be no difficulty in obtaining a teacher for this most 
important branch of education. 

f there be a desire to have classes in other 
subjects, there is a choice of twenty-four. One or 
more of the young men who are interested in 
the classes should set to work and qualify them- 
selves for science teachers by passing the requisite 
examination, This was done in the town whose 
science schools suggested this notice, where two 
of the young men who were students in the class 
became teachers, and have taught successfully. It 
may also be mentioned with reference to this 
subject, that every year a number of teachers are 
invited to attend a course of lectures in London 
under the various professors at the science schools, 
South Kensington. The courses generally extend 
over a month each, and those attending them re- 
ceive second-class railway fare to and from London, 
and a liberal maintenance allowance while resident 
there. In addition to attending the lectures, the 
teachers have practical work to do in the way of 
constructing scientific instruments, the materials 
for which are provided free, the instruments be- 
coming the private property of the teachers at the 
end of the course. By this means a knowledge of 
the latest discoveries and inventions in the sciences 
is obtained by the students attending the classes 
of those teachers who have the advantage of a 
month’s instruction under the government pro- 
fessors. 

Any one holding a first or second class certifi- 
cate in the advanced stage of any subject towards 
which the Department gives a grant in money, &c., 
is qualified to teach on receive a grant for teach- 
ing that subject. In addition also to the prizes 
which the students receive, certificates, indicating 
their degree of success, are given to the students 
after the adjudication has taken place ; and these 
certificates are not only valuable in that they 
record successes achieved, but also from the fact 


others as equivalent to certificates of ability, This 


that they are readily received by employers and 
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is no small matter, as every young man who has 
been out of employment knows from bitter expe- 
rience. Apart then from the opportunities of 
intellectual improvement offered by the establish- 
ment of science schools and classes, the study of 
science has an immediate as well as a future value. 
Neither should it be forgot that to science we owe 
much of our present greatness. Science forms the 
groundwork of every art, every industry of our 
country ; and they who speak irreverently of its 
achievements are incapable of sympathy with the 
most elevated aspirations of the human mind. 
Let us hope that through the agency of these 
Science Schools much of the old indifference to 
instruction has been overcome. We see ,at least 
the dawn of a brighter intelligence. 


THE SILVER LEVER. 
v. 


Mrs Gtossop sat and waited for her husband in 
her sitting-room. It was not one of his habits to 
be late abroad, and she was somewhat afraid for 
him, for it was now nearly midnight. Midnight 
is really midnight in Coventry even now; and in 
those patriarchal days of twenty years ago, even 
young people regarded eleven o’clock as a most 
dissipated hour. Mrs Glossop trimmed the lamp 
and replenished the fire and sat down again, 
listening to the dreary ticking of the clock. The 
one servant of the household had long since gone 
to bed; and Mrs Glossop was growing really 
anxious, when she heard a knock at the door. 
Supposing her husband had returned—for nobody 
used latch-keys in Coventry—she answered the 
summons with reviving cheerfulness, She threw 
the door open, and stood by for George to enter. 
To her surprise a gruff voice asked for her 
husband. 

‘Who is it?’ she asked, peering into the 
darkness, 

‘Never mind the name ma’am,’ the gruff voice 
answered. ‘I ’ad a bit o’ business along o’ your 
master to-night, an’ he didn’t turn up, an’ I 
thought I’d look him up, as a man might say.’ 
The gruff voice had somehow a threat in it. 

‘My husband has not yet come home,’ said Mrs 
Glossop. ‘ Will you call in the morning ?’ 

‘My business is particler, I7ll call again in 
half a hour” With that the owner of the gruff 
voice moved away, and Mrs Glossop noted that 
he was a wooden-legsed man, whom she recog- 
nised to be her father’s neighbour. 

‘Ts it Mr Bowling ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes ma'am, Mr Bowling it is, I’ll call 

ain,’ 

He stumped away down the street. She closed 
the door and went back to the fireside, and 
listened again to the dreary ticking of the clock. 
To an anxious woman who sits alone waiting, a 
half-hour can grow to a whole unfathomable gulf 
of time. It seemed so to her now, and every 
minute which succeeded it crawled at the lamest 
of paces. A knock came to the door again, and 
this time, since long waiting had made her nervous, 
she secured the door with the chain before she 
opened it. The wooden-legged man was there 
once more, 

‘ Ain’t he come yet? he inquired. 

‘Do you know where he is, Mr Bowling ?” 


‘I wish I did, responded Mr Bowling; and 
again the gruff voice seemed to her ears to have 
a threat in it. ‘Do you mean to tell me as he 
ain’t come home at this time o’ night ?” 

‘He has not come home yet, and I am growing 
anxious about him,’ 

‘So am I) the wooden-legged man muttered 
audibly. ‘Good-night ma’am. 

Good-night.’ 

She went back to her dreary watching. It lasted 
the night through. When the servant came down 
in the morning, she found her mistress up before 
her. ‘Lor mum, you up aready ?’ 

Mrs Glossop nodded and hurried from the room, 
She did not care to gossip with the servant about 
her husband’s absence. She retired to her own 
chamber, and there sat down to think and wait 
again, <A double knock sounded at the door, and 
the girl came awkwardly up-stairs with a letter. 
Mrs Glossop knew her husband’s handwriting, and 
opened the missive with nervous fingers. The 
note bore no date. 

‘England,’ she read, ‘ has grown too hot to hold 
me. You are welcome to all you can get out of 
what the creditors will leave you. It will be 
precious little. G. G? 

She read this through, and did not cry or 
swoon, but sat stonily regarding it. She had 
dreamed out her dream of love long since. She 
could only sit and think how cruel and base and 
cowardly it all was; not angrily, but as though it 
were a story of little interest, and telling of 
sordid and vulgar crime. ‘I will go home,’ she 
said at last. Home to the wounded heart meant 
more than the place she had been used to live 
in, and more than even a renewal of the long- 
tried affections which had grown familiar there. 
It meant a renewal of happy girlhood—a blotting 
out of the past. It meant, in short, the heart’s 
longing ; and in that sense no suffering creature 
ever went home yet. But she felt as though 
every pulse within her cried passionately for 
home; and so with that outward quiet which 
is the true growth of intense feeling, she folded 
up the note and put it back into its envelope, 
and then dressed and went down-stairs. Ready 
money had always been plentiful since her mar- 
riage, and she had more than enough to pay the 
girl the wages then due to her, and a quarter’s 
wage in advance. This done, she left the house, 
and walked towards her father’s cottage. When 
she reached it, she found the door open, and 
heard a voice within. This voice was strange to 
her; and since she did not care just then to face 
a stranger, she passed through the garden and 
entered the cottage at the back, and sat down in 
the kitchen. There she heard another voice which 
she knew for her cousin Robert’s. Even before 
him she did not wish yet to display her grief and 
her loneliness, 

‘But is there nothing to be tried ?’ Robert's voice 
asked in a tone of anguish. 

‘Nothing,’ the strange voice answered. ‘He has 
been dead for hours,’ 

With a dread of some near terror which she 
could not understand, she rose and moved into the 
front room. There sat the King of Terrors. And 
though she had never before beheld him, she 
knew him—Death. 

‘O why!’ cried Robert, ‘why are you here 
to-day ?’ . 
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Quite calm and cold, she took her husband’s 
brutal letter from the pocket of her dress and 
handed it to him without a word. He read it at 
a glance, and lifted up his hands and eyes, as if 
in protestation against Heaven and Fate. He 
took her hand and led her to a seat, and tears 
coursed down his face like rain. She smiled 
upon him faintly. He knelt beside her, still 
holding her hand, and hid his face upon it, whilst 
the tears ran fast, and she laying a gentle hand 
upon his shoulder, suddenly drooped her lovely 
head and broke into passionate weeping. He 
rose and sat beside her, and put his arm about 
her in the old childlike way, and comforted her 
with vague and foolish words of love and pity, 
which yet had help in them, since they had so 
much of heart. 

The village doctor went his way, and returned 
half an hour later with the village policeman, who 
took possession of the brandy and the glasses, 
whilst the doctor sealed all the cupboards. 

Robert took Sarah to his father’s house, and 
told the dreadful story there. His father, pro- 
foundly shocked at his only brother’s sudden 
death, had yet command enough of his senses left 
to see that Glossop’s sudden flight boded ill for his 
own property. He walked into Coventry and set 
inquiries on foot, with such result that he came 
home knowing himself a bankrupt and that home 
his own no longer. 

It was a heavy-hearted trio that sat silent at the 
Pear-tree Farm that night. 

The formalities of law were gone through, and 
a verdict of ‘murder’ against ‘some person or 
persons unknown’ was returned by a Coventry 
jury. Suspicion fell upon the wooden-legged man, 
who had been seen or heard of by nobody since he 
had called at Glossop’s house after midnight. He 
never came near the place again. In Job Ryder’s 
house some fifty or sixty pounds in gold was dis- 
covered, but no bank-book orsign of the ion 
of other property. It came to be believed in 
consequence that Job Ryder had outlived his 
means, and had thereupon committed suicide. 
Few people knew him; fewer still had any 
liking for him; and this dark belief outlived the 
jury’s verdict in the local mind. 

There were three sales by auction in one week. 
Job Ryder’s goods were disposed of by his brother’s 
advice, and Sarah retained nothing but one chest 
of books and papers. —- Ryder’s goods and 
chattels were put under the hammer by his credi- 
tors, who though they pitied him, were quite con- 
tent to pay themselves. George Glossop’s goods 
and chattels were put under the hammer by his 
creditors, who had pity for neither his estate nor 
his wife, and exacted their uttermost farthing. 

Then father, son, and niece went sadly up to 
London, there to hide themselves from prying 
eyes, George Ryder’s possessions brought fim in 
some sixty — a year now ; and Robert’s pro- 
posal was that they should all three keep house 
together, and devote the lump sum, which 
amounted to about eighteen re unds, to 
the purchase of some business or other which 
might maintain them all comfortably. This they 
did ; but the arrangement lasted for but a little 
while. George Ryder took to drinking, as many 
a better man and many a worse had done before 
him under similar pressure of trouble. None of 


Sarah did what little they could to keep the busi- 
ness going ; but it crumbled, crumbled, crumbled 
in their hands, and they were left at last on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Then Sarah spoke. 

‘It isn’t because I want to leave a sinking ship 
Bob, dear. You know that. But I must go away 
and earn my own living somewhere. The busi- 
ness won't keep us any longer. You will do well 
to sell the oats and pay the creditors, and go on 
with your wax-flowers. We’re all bound to be 
poor all our lives through now, I suppose ; but 
there are worse things than poverty ; and we shan’t 
be able to be honest long, Bob, if we try to keep 
the business going. 

Robert knew she was right, and abode by her 
advice. This miserable business was eating up 
everything and producing nothing. With a little 
money to begin with, he might contrive to make 
a living by his hands. His father was breaking 
fast—everything about them took some tragic 
form. So these two bade each other a mournful 
farewell, and Sarah went out to service as house- 
keeper in a large house in the country. The busi- 
ness was sold, and realised but little. Father and 
son went into a small house in the northern 
districts ; and finding that too much for their 
slender finances, took one step lower, and went 
into lodgings. In two or three years, George 
Ryder was gathered to his fathers, and was 
buried in that old Coventry churchyard which 
held his fathers’ bones, Robert and Sarah met 
at the funeral, and parted sadly again, and went 
their separate ways. 

Sarah neither knew of her husband’s crime of 
forgery nor heard of his arrest, She had never 
belonged to a newspaper-reading circle ; and the 
neighbours had held aloof from her and her 
trouble ; and Robert and his father had held their 
peace purposely. But whilst she was learning 
patience and coming towards resignation in her 
troubles, and whilst in the performance of her 
new duties peace was settling slowly down upon 
her, George Glossop was expiating his crime by 
a long term of penal servitude. This was merci- 
fully hidden from her; and she only knew that 
the man she had loved had proved a villain, and 
had gone away out of her life suddenly, leaving 
no trace of himself, and leaving her without a 
wish to trace him. 

The hunchback dragged along with a private 
income of twelve shillings a week, and perhaps 
an equal sum earned by the making of wax-flowers, 
There was no motive in labour, or he might per- 
haps have made more by his work, But 


Work without heart. There was not life in it 
Whereby the man might live. 


His sole business patron lived in Long Lane, off 
Aldersgate Street, and he himself had lodgings in 
a tumble-down house by the river-side, net far 
from St Paul’s Stairs. Thither. it came to pass 
that one day a new lodger came with a great 
sea-chest, the porterage whereof shook the house 
as two men carried it up-stairs and set it heavily 
on the floor above Robert’s head. The new 
lodger was a big man, looking considerably past 
middle age, bald, unshaven for a week or two, 
and of sinister aspect. A man of enormous width 
and weight, but carrying no more fat than a grey- 
hound; sunburnt, and across the face by 
a stroke which must have gone near to finishing 


hve three had any business training. Robert and 


THE SILVER LEVER. 


his story. They had been a week together in the 
houses without seeing each other, when Robert 
met him one day point-blank on the stairs. The 
man was coming up and Robert was going down, 
so that when they looked at each other their heads 
were almost on a level. They stared at each other 
in amazement. But in the ty face the 
amazement was half-drowned by a look of mingled 
rage and dread, whilst joy and triumph stared out 
broadly in the other’s eyes. 

‘Master Bob Ryder, as I’m a livin’ man!’ the 
new lodger said in an amazed, triumphant whisper. 

‘ You villain!’ said Robert, laying his thin hands 
upon the other’s collar; ‘you murderer! Come 
with me.’ . 

Bill Dean’s face changed ludicrously, and for a 
minute surprise reigned there pure and simple. 
* Wot are you a-callin’ me ?’ he asked, 

The hunchback twined his hands closer in 
Dean’s collar. ‘Who murdered my uncle Job, 
you villain ?’ 

Bill Dean glared in wild amazement, ‘ Who 

murdered your uncle Job, governor?’ he said at 
last. ‘Why, who but his son-in-law? George 
Glossop, to be sure,’ 
: Robert’s hands dropped by his side, and he 
looked at Dean stricken through with surprise. 
It never entered his mind that the man was 
acting. The surprise and sincerity were too evi- 
dently real. 

‘This ain’t the place,’ said Dean, ‘to be 
a-talkin’ of who murdered Uncle Jobs an’ sich- 
like, Come y into my room, an’ I’ll tell you 
somethink as ‘ill make you jump. Come along.’ 
He laid his hand on Robert’s arm and hurried 
him breathless up the stairs, Arrived at his own 
room, he motioned to Robert to seat himself upon 
the bed, and then sat down opposite to him on a 
heavy-looking chest. ‘Well,’ he said, regarding 
Robert from head to foot as though he were some 
rara avis whom it was a rich fortune to have 
caught, ‘This isa stroke o’ fortun’. Who would 
ha’ thought o’ meetin’ you? An’ you don’t know,’ 
he went on after a pause, ‘as George Glossop killed 
your uncle, nor what he done it for ?’ 

‘Why did he do it?’ 

‘Do you remember any missin’ article?’ the 
man queried, bending his head forward in triumph 
and looking close into Robert’s face. 

‘No. Yes. My uncle’s watch’ 

‘Yes ; your uncle’s watch,’ said Bill Dean, slap- 
ping both legs with his hands and leaning back 
again. ‘Your uncle’s watch. An’ that’s what he 
done it for.’ 

‘Why should George Glossop kill my uncle 
in order to steal his watch ?’ asked Robert. 

‘It was a watch with a key to it! A key as 
was a key an’ no mistake. Lookee here.” The 
man rose from his chest and threw it open, and 
took therefrom a battered Bible ; he pressed this 
into Robert’s hands, and sat down again. ‘Now 
afore I say another word, you kiss that book, an’ 
say after me: “I hereby swear that Ill do fair 
do’s along of William , otherwise Thomas 
Bowling.” ’ 

Robert in much wonderment went through this 
formula, 

‘Now you’ve swore, mind,’ said Dean, putting 
the book back in the chest again. 

Robert nodded. 

‘Well, then, lookee here. Me an’ Uncle Job 


was pals, we was, in the year 30, Theer was six 
on us altogether going pardners, like, as a man 
might say. We come by money out in the Bawl- 
kan Hills. Never you mind how. We come by 
that theer money honest an’ fair, an’ square an’ 
right. Well, a lot o’ murderin’ thieves, as they calls 
zaptiehs, hears of our good fortun’, an’ follers of 
us for to steal the coin. D’ye see? We has to 
fight for it. Now I was right down at the fur end 
of a gorge, like, three mile off, when the other 
five was forced for to bury the money for to hide 
it from these here murderin’ thieves. I was a- 
keeping guard, don’t you see, an’ was to tell ’em 
when the zaptiehs was a-comin’, The fight was 
agoin’ on when I got back, an’ I hid myself, as 
a man might say, an’ watched, They’d gone 
round another way, these murderin’ thieves ‘had, 
an’ come on my pardners sudden about two hours 
after the money was safe buried. Well now, the 
only man as got clear out o’ that fight on our 
side was your uncle Job. I meets him at a little 
place there as they calls Strigli, where we’d 
appinted to meet after the money was safe 
buried ; an’ theer we had a row, me an’ your 
uncle Job. He goes an’ claims five-sixths of the 
money, an’ wants me to put up along of a sixth 
part. So we has a row, an’ he gives me this here 
across the face, D’ye see it? Well. He’d got 
the bearin’s marked down on his watch-case wheer 
he’d buried the money, an’ he shewed me that, 
an’ it was along of my wantin’ to snatch that 
as we had the row. Well. We parted, don’t you 
see; an’ I never set eyes on him after that till one 
night a few years later I walks into Coventry on the 
tramp, a-doing of the wooden-legged-sailor dodge 
to Liverpool, wheer I expected for to get a fresh 
berth. Notas Ihadn’t got a tidy bit of money o’ 
my own, you see; but in order for to be saving. 
Wall I spots him, an’ I follers him, an’ I finds out 
wheer he lives; an’ I waits about for a day or 
two, an’ I finds him settled down an’ married. 
But I notices, look you, as he’s a-livin’ poor an’ 
lowly like ; an’ I thinks: “ Hillo,” I thinks, “ you 
ain’t got that ’ere money yet, Joby Rogers. All 
right,” says I to myself; “ you ‘ll want it some day, 
an’ you’ll be a-goin’ out for it; an’ then perhaps 
Bill Dean may come in for a share on it,”’ 

‘Why didn’t you go back yourself to get it?” 
Robert asked incredulously, 

‘Why didn’t I go back an’ get it myself?’ 
returned Bill Dean scornfully. ‘Ah! why didn’t 
I? Why, because I didn’t know to two mile 
wheer it was; that’s why. I should ha’ looked 
well I should, a-goin’ about the Bawlkan Moun- 
tains with a pick an’ a shuffle a-diggin’ of ’em 
up, an’ a-turnin’ of the hills over as if they 
was so many salary-beds, That’s a likely tale, 
that is.’ 

‘He never went away ?’ Robert asked. 

‘Not him,’ returned the other. ‘For nigh on 
twenty ’ear 1 went on a-watchin’ of him. Once in 
a while or so I’d cross over an’ speak to him about 
it, an’ he’d say to me: “ Bill Dean,” he’d say, “I’d 
sooner see every piastre rot theer under ground 
an’ rust to powder, than you should touch a penny 
of it,”’ 

‘How did George Glossop know of this buried 
treasure ?” 

‘How do you know?’ Bill Dean queried in 
return, ‘He knowed cosI told him.’ There the 
man’s face grew black, ‘ An’ he sneaks off, instead 
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of doin’ the fair thing by me; an’ in place 0’ 
priggin’ the watch for a minute an’ makin’ of a 
copy of the lines inside, he goes an’ p’isons poor 
iaey Rogers, steals the watch, an’ hooks it. Not 
as I believe he meant to pison him. He overdid 
the dose.’ 

‘Who has the watch now ?’ asked Robert. 

‘Why, it ’ud go back into the fam’ly of course. 
It was property as was stole, an’ it ’ud go back to 
the fam'ly.’ 

‘It never came back into the family, said 
Robert ; ‘no one knew of its value; and when 
George Glossop was arrested, we were all glad 
enough to forget him. He ruined us all, and not 
one of us ever saw him again.’ 

‘Then the police has got it. They’ll keep it 
till he comes out, an’ then he’ll get it agai 0; 
he won’t. Or if he does, he won’t find it no good 
to him.—I’ll do it, as I’m a livin’ man—Ill do it! 
I'll hunt that watch up if it’s on the face of 
earth. Will you go in? Will you help? Fair 
do’s now. I'll go fair and stick by you. They 
knows’me at the Yard, and I knows them a 
sight better than go near ’em. But will you 
go? Go an’ make inquiries, an’ get a look at 
the watch.’ 

‘What was the amount of the money ?’ Robert 
asked. 


‘Ekal to fifty thousand pound,’ Bill Dean 
h d ds ?’ Rob d 

‘Fifty thousand poun ert repeated, 

Ay,’ said Bill ‘Fifty pound. 
It’s worth tryin’ for, ain’t it?’ He laid a hand 
on Robert, and repeated: ‘Fifty thousand pound. 
That’s five-an’-twenty thousand for you, and five- 
an’-twenty thousand for me.’ 

* How was all that money come by ?” 

‘Don’t you look a gift-horse in the mouth,’ 
said Bill Dean. ‘The money was come by right 
an’ fair an’ proper, that’s how the money was 
come by; an’ if you won't go to the Yard an’ 
make inquiries about that ’ere old lever watch, 
why I dessay I can find a pal as will.’ 

‘TI will go, said Robert, rising from the bedside 
as he spoke. 

‘Fair do’s, you know,’ said the man warningly. 
‘You deal fair along o’ me, an’ I’ll deal fair along 

you.’ 

‘TI will deal fairly with you,’ Robert answered. 
He had been paid for work taken home a da 
or two before, and had perhaps a pound’s ouh 
of silver in his pocket. Once started on this 
enterprise, he found himself so eager in pursuit 
of it that he could not bear to crawl along the 
streets at his own slow pace. He called a cab, 
and was driven to Scotland Yard. There the 
officer to whom he was referred asked him where 
Glossop was arrested, and being answered, advised 
him to go to a police station near St Katherine’s 
Docks, whither Glossop was first conveyed. 

‘If the watch belonging to your uncle, and 
supposed to have been stolen by Glossop, isn’t 
there,’ said the official, ‘you can apply to the 
county authorities in Warwick, if that’s where 
he was tried. 

Robert drove to the river-side police station and 
renewed his inquiries there. A stout man, sitting 
behind a desk with a number of papers before 
him, looked up with his pen in his mouth, 

‘ Bates !’ this man called out when Robert had 
made his statement. 


A lean policeman with sandy whiskers appeared 
in the doorway. 

‘Of all the queer things I ever heard, this is the 
queerest,’ said the man behind the desk. ‘ This 
party ’s come after that man Glossop ; Coventry 
man: forgery, you know, 

‘I know,’ said the lean policeman, nodding, 
‘Cove as tried to hang hisself in No. 5, 

‘Same party, said the other. ‘Do you remem- 
ber anything as he went mad about in parti- 
cular?’ 

‘Should think I did and all,’ returned the lean 
oliceman. ‘It’ll be a long time afore I forget 
im a-marchin’ up an’ down in No, 5 yellin’ 

out for his watch. I never see a cove go off his- 
self so over a watch in all my life afore.’ 

‘Well, this party’s here now asking after that 
very watch,’ 

‘Ay, ay, said the lean oo. and looked 
at Robert, and scratched one sandy whisker 
thoughtfully. 

Robert’s heart beat high. ‘Can you tell me 
anything about the watch? I would give half-a- 
crown to see it if it is here.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the policeman, ‘it ain’t here. And 
what’s more, I don’t know where it is,’ 

‘Tell him what you do know,’ said the man 
behind the desk. 

‘Well, I shouldn’t have no call to remember 
Glossop out of a million more if it worn’t for the 
watch,’ the policeman said, addressing Robert. ‘I 
seen it once in his hand. You see I had informa- 
tion as he was off by the Orinoco steam-ship from 
Katherine Docks at seven that morning. He’d 
been watched for a week because the people at 
the bank was doubtful. He forged a bill, don’t 
see? And the party as he’d forged his name, 

e went abroad to France or somewheres, and they 
only suspected it was a forgery, and had him 
watched. Well, we gets word here as he’d took 
a passage aboard the Orinoco, and I got orders to 
go there and take him. When I gets aboard, I 
sees my gentleman in his berth with a map spread 
out afore him, and a watch in one hand,’ 

‘ Was the map a map of Turkey ?’ 

‘Why, yes; it was,’ said the policeman, ‘now I 
come to think of it. Yes, A map of Turkey. 
And when I tapped him on the shoulder, he 
crumpled the map up-like and stuffed the watch 
away somewhere, J don’t know where he put it ; 
but when we come to search him here, we didn’t 
find it. He kicked up such a hullaballoo about 
it, as it passed into a kind o’ joke with us here ; 
and when a party goes wild-like, we asks him 
if he ain’t lost a old silver watch.’ 

‘May I ask,’ said the man behind the desk with 
an air which meant that he intended to ask with 
or without permission—‘may I ask what makes 
that watch so particularly valuable to you ?’ 

Robert i answer honestly without revealing 
anything. 

‘It contained the only memorandum of a large 
deposit of money which the owner of the watch 
was known to have possessed.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the superintendent ; ‘now I see. And 
you’re your uncle’s heir, I suppose? Well sir, I’m 
sorry we can’t do anything for you. You see, it’s 
five years ago now ; and we shouldn’t have been 
able to tell you anything if this watch hadn't 

assed into a sort of joke amongst our men 

ere,’ 
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With the news of this decisive failure Robert 
went back to his lodgings. He discharged his cab 
at the police station and walked home slowly. 
He had had sweet dreams of raising Sarah to a 
high place, and surrounding her with comforts and 
making life smooth to her, and had seen himself 
in fancy living near her, and rejoicing in her 
prosperity and her friendship. All dreams of 
returned love he had resigned long since, if ever 
he had even dared to dream. Yet none the less 
he loved, and he would have died at any minute 
for her peace. Nay, that is saying little, for 
death seemed to him an easy thing to face. He 
would have lived, for her, as he was living then, 
a life without savour of hope or gladness, and 
have borne that lot for ever unrepining so she 
might have been happy. 

When Dean hear the news which Robert took 
home with him, that scarred and grizzled mariner 
imprecated such fearful anathemas on Glossop’s 
head, that the gentle-hearted hunchback fled him 
in pitying loathing. 

he days rolled on, and Dean, his money 
being expended, went to sea again, and took his 
chest away with him. The years rolled on, and 
Bill Dean came back again at irregular intervals, 
and found Robert still living in the tumble-down 
house by the river-side. He used to chum with 
Robert whilst ashore, and would often build up 
wild castles of fancied grandeurs whilst he specu- 
lated on what might have been done with that 
money if ever they could have found the watch. 
And the years rolled on until Bill Dean came 
back no more, and the last of that gang of 
bandits who made one successful and useless 
venture in the Balkans slept his final sleep in 
the arms of the great Pacific. 

And still Time held his course until, on the 
night of the 20th October 1875, the long-forgotten 
search renewed itself, and Robert Ryder looked in 
at the pawnbroker’s shop-window in Fleet Street, 
and saw there his uncle’s silver lever marked: 
‘A great Bargain, Second-hand. Only 12s, 6d.’ 


A PRIVATE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


I am not about to reveal the ‘secrets of the 
prison-house’ or the private arrangements of Scot- 
land Yard. The higher positions held by detec- 
tives have always been beyond my reach, and 
I have not therefore been in communication 
with the legal advisers of the Treasury, my 


occupation being only subordinate to a private | P 


detective. In the few years however, that I 
was thus employed I was engaged in matters 
which it may be interesting to record, whilst 
the publicity cannot be injurious either to indi- 
viduals or public security. 

I will now proceed to give one or two examples 
of the kind of business we detectives have 
to negotiate, in the hope that my narrative may 
prove interesting at least to those whom it may 
specially concern. 

It matters not what my former occupation was ; 
like many others, after dissipating fortune, I found 
myself alone in the world and without money. 
For the small amount of twenty-eight shillings 
a week I became subordinate to a private detec- 


tive. My primary value consisted in a perfect 
knowledge of some of the ‘gambling hells’ in the 
west of London. For days I was closeted with 
my superior, giving him information concerning 
the frequenters of these places, the amounts won 
and lost in an evening, the hours of attendance, 
and the doings of the ‘bankers.’ After describ- 
ing this gentleman or the other, my superior 
would say: ‘Ah! we know him; cautious card.’ 
‘He’s a right to gamble; got plenty of money.’ 
‘That fellow wins his money on the race-course, 
and always loses it on the green cloth.’ ‘It’s 
the young swells I want to know abont, those 
that the spiders are getting into their nets; there’s 
something to be made out of them.’ 

At last I described a young gentleman who was 
evidently new to the game of hazard; he came 
night after night, I said, and generally left minus 
a hundred or two, ready cash, but never gave 
cheques or I10Us, so that his name was unknown 
to the majority, though he went by the cognomen 
of ‘the Duke.’ 

‘That’ll do,’ said my superior ; ‘we must look 
after that gent.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘there is another young gentle- 
man who comes only once a month ; he’s always 
supplied at that time with clean Bank of England 
notes from one hundred to ten, and generally 
loses something like a thousand in the one night. 
But once I saw him positively break the bank 
and carry off nearly seven thousand pounds, He 
came next day, contrary to his usual custom ; and 
he played on that and the two succeeding days, 
and before he left on the last night had to borrow 
a sovereign to take him home. After that how- 
ever, he paid his periodical visits, and does so up 
to the present time.’ 

‘Well, said my superior, ‘he must be looked 
after. But first you must plant yourself opposite 
this se where they meet, and follow the young 
gentleman No. 1, find out where he lives, his 
occupation, &c. There now; that’s employment 
for you the next two days; report to me on the 
third morning. I leave the matter entirely in your 
own. hands, and this will be a test of your use- 
fulness to me.’ 

‘You are not going to make a raid on the 
place ?’ said I, 

‘O no!’ he returned ; ‘that don’t suit my pur- 
ose. I don’t want to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs; let me have my bit out of i 
and then perhaps the Scotland Yarc. folks wi 
spot the den.’ 

That same night I paced during the weary hours 
of night up and down the street where the 
gamblers’ house was situated. Between three and 
four o’clock in the morning, one after another the 
habitués of the place turned out, and at last the 
young gentleman I wanted. There was little 
difficulty in finding out where he lived, for he 
gave directions to the cabman in very audible 
tones. But my next great object was to find out 
if he had any place of business ; and after taking a 
few hours’ rest I was in sight of his residence by 
nine o’clock in the morning. A little before ten 
the gentleman made his appearance, and Maga 


some distance, took a seat inside an omnibus, 
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got outside, and discovered, after a few inquiries 


seme made, that he was cashier in the estab- 


hment where I had traced him, and the nephew 
of the principal of the firm. My work being com- 
pleted, I went home and reported to « J superior 
next morning ; who was quite satisfied with my 
first commission. 

The following day ‘a gentleman’ (for private 
detectives can dress like noblemen when it suits 
them) called at Messrs ——, Leadenhall Street. 
They were foreign merchants. He wished to see 
the head of the firm. ‘ Your business sir?’ was the 
question, The answer was: ‘Tell him I must see 
him ; I come on important business,’ And he did 
see him, and communicated to him his belief that 
something must be wrong, as his nephew the 
cashier was spending a lot of money in gambling. 
Accounts were examined ; and the cashier was seen 
no more in Leadenhall Street or at the hell. The 
— detective was satisfied ; and so the matter 


Now we had to look to gentleman No. 2; and 
having watched for two days without finding his 
whereabouts, my superior went with me, and at a 
J early hour on the night of his 
usual periodical visit he appeared in the street, 
and I pointed him out to my superior, who, as the 
public-houses were not closed, dodged him about 
until he entered a tavern, where we followed. 
Then there was a quiet and confidential conversa- 
tion between my employer and the gentleman. The 
latter at first indignantly denounced the assump- 
tion of any one daring to catechise him, but upon 
being told that he was addressing a detective, he 
quietly pulled out a card, stating : ‘That’s my 
address ; if you have any charge against me, you 
can make it.’ My employer dexterously turned the 
matter to his own account by asserting that his 
only wish was to put the gentleman on his guard, 
as the gambling establishment was being watched, 
and there would be a raid upon it in a day or 
two. Upon this the gentleman was profuse in 

and passed over something to my employer, 
which so satisfied him, that he voluntarily offere 
me a sovereign, which I was nothing loath to 
accept, for the part I had taken in the matter. 


My conduct is approved, and I am sworn in a 
special constable. I have little matters to do which 
it is not interesting to relate, because they apply to 
poor people,’ who are never worth consideration, 
and convictions are easily gained against them. 
But one evening I am walking with my employer 
down Oxford Street ; it is late at night, and when 
near the Oxford Music Hall, we notice a young 
gentleman pulling out his gold at the bar of a 
tavern and treating liberally those around him. 
The youth has evidently not been used to the 
company with whom he is now associated : he 


_ blushes at remarks, is dull at comprehending low 


jokes, yet tries to appear at ease, is profusel 
liberal, and dashes his money down as if he wens 
a millionaire. 

‘Hulloa!’ whispered my employer, whose ri- 
enced eye marks a victim; ‘there’s something 
wrong here ;’ and he tries to en in con- 
versation with the young man, who only responds 
with : ‘What will you have sir?’ 

ha think a — would refuse to take 
anything at a suspected person’s expense. Not 
he; that’s his opportunity. ‘ Well, thank you,’ my 


employer replied. ‘There’s me and my friend 
here; suppose we have two drops of brandy, eh ? 
Three penn’orths.’ 

‘Better say sixpenny-worth,’ answered the youth, 
‘ Here Miss ; two sixpenn’orths of brandy. It is 
drawn. We drink and talk. Drawing informa- 
tion out of the silly youth as easily as one draws 
beer from a tap, my employer gen Oe 
‘Let’s see, what time was it when you the 
office this afternoon ?’ 

‘T haven’t been there since eleven o’clock in the 
morning ; not at Bishopsgate Street at least.’ 

Here was something important got out of the 
youth ; and the detective following up the idea 
and taking a bold shot, says: ‘But you were 
expected at the other place ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ 

‘ Let’s see, where is your other place ?’ 

‘Oh! in Wallbrook’ 


‘You ought to have been there, you know.’ 
Upon this the youth turned pale, but did not 
answer. 


’s the number of your place in Bishops- 


The youth gave it, 

Then came the more pertinent questions: ‘ How 
much money have you got about you? Where 
did you get it from?’ &c, 

The boy gave such fencing answers, that at 
length my employer took him quietly outside, 
saying: ‘ You must know I am a detective officer, 
and I am not going to part with you till I have 
communicated with your employer and your 
friends,’ 

Then came the last stroke of conviction : ‘Oh, 
it will all be put right; my father will satisfy 

r—. 

We took that poor young man under our charge 
(he was only pt e was placed in a room 
in my employer's house under my care; and 
having found who were his parents as well as his 
employers, the detective officer first went to the 
parents, Never shall I forget the deep afflic- 
tion of the mother, who, in the absence of his 
father abroad, came down immediately on receipt 
of the news. 

‘O my boy,’ she cried, ‘what have you done? 
Tell me all. O dear, O dear! And your father 
~~ your sister ill! What is it? What 
is it 

*O mother, mother!’ _— the youth, weeping, 
‘I never did such a thing before. But the governor 
sent me to pay nine pounds all in sovereigns, and 
I lost one, and then 1 was afraid to go back.’ 

‘And so you got into bad company, and spent 
the rest. O you naughty wicked boy!’ 

‘I don’t know what to do. By good rights,’ said 
the detective, ‘I should take him off to the police 
station, instead of keeping him here; but I must 
see what Mr —— says.’ 

‘Yes. Oh, let me go with you to Bishopsgate 
Street sir; and I am sure Mr —— will not be hard 
upon the boy,’ replied the mother. 

To this my employer assented ; and in the end 
the youth was allowed to return home ; and the 
detective was rewarded for saving the youth, 


One morning we received a telegram to watch 
a certain train arriving at Euston Square from 
Birmingham. A lady described, had left that 
town by train for the purpose it was said, of 
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eloping with a man who was to meet her at the 
London terminus; and the disconsolate husband, 
too late to stop her, wanted her actions watched 
by the detectives, I was sent. I saw the 
lady and gentleman meet; she threw herself 
into his arms and sobbed. I heard him say: ‘It 
will be all right Millie’ A cab was called. I 
heard the address they were to be driven to, and 
followed the vehicle, to assure myself this was 
their destination. I watched until midnight, and 
they never left the house; and then I knocked 
up my employer and told him the address, 

‘Leave the rest to me,’ he said. And the next 
morning he discovered the lady and gentleman 
were there under different names, and had separate 
rooms, ‘This won’t do,’ he said. ‘We must wait 
for further evidence before we can make a case,’ 
But he telegraphed to the husband that the 
address was known. My duty was to watch the 
fugitives ; and I found they went to a lawyer’s in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and remained there two 
hours, and then returned, and so ed the first 
day ; but I had to watch all night. The second day 
the irate husband came to town and went to the 
house where his truant wife was domiciled, in 
company with the detective, thinking he could 
find out more than had been recorded to him. 
They were met by an indignant gentleman, who, 
in reply to the question, ‘Where is my wife ?’ 
said ; ‘She is with me, under my protection, until 
she gets rid of a horrible and brutal husband.’ 

‘And what right have you sir, to give protec- 
tion to another man’s wife } 

§ The right of a brother and guardian! She had 
written to me previously of your brutal conduct, 
and then telegraphed she could bear it no 
longer.—The telegram is here sir—“O § 
what am I to do? My life is in jeopardy. 
dare not wait my husband’s return.” I only 
returned from India a few days, and on receipt of 
that I telegraphed—“ Come by ten o’clock train ; 
I will meet you at Euston Square.—Sam.” This 
tele I presume you saw, for it was left 
behind, I am informed; and you thought there 
was an elopement,’ 

I never knew all the ins and outs of this affair, 
which I verily believe was a sell; at least it 
never came before the court, to my knowledge. 
My employer I pee got well paid for it, for 
he never grumbled about its being time lost. I 
got a paltry five shillings for night-watching, over 
and above my wages. 


As to watching houses and persons, I have had 
to take a house and record faithfully every person 
who went in and out of it during the day for 
three weeks and a month at a stretch, not know- 
ing why or wherefore. Very monotonous work 
this has been; nothing to come of it but poor 
wages, an uncomfortable, unprofitable sort of 
existence. I have had to follow a person from 
one end of London to the other, and make a record 
of every call that he made, and have never been 
used as witness to prove anything. I began to 
think that my superiors had all the loaves and 
fishes, and I only got the crumbs that fell from 
their table. If there was anything to be done 
which would bring in something handsome, why, 
my chief did it himself. A banker’s son making 
too free with his father’s name is to be taken into 


and relieved of his ill-gotten spoil; and then re- 
turned to his parents without the world knowing 
of his crime. Yes, sometimes the family plate 
has been carried off by some hopeless son, and 
the detective’s aid is called in to recover it, but 
to hide the crime, And indeed if truth were 
told, nearly one-half the cases of robbery of late 
years have been more or less under the cognisance 
at “ag of those closely associated with the family 
circle, 

I once thought that I might make a name for 
myself as an honest detective. I began to see that 
there was scarcely a tradesman in London, scarcely 
a merchant that was not robbed by his underlings, 
if not by those of a higher grade. I watched 
carefully, and confided my secret information to 
employers, In some instances the persons were 
dismissed ; that was all. ‘We don’t care to pro- 
secute, the principals would say, ‘for trivial 
matters ; it is too much trouble and expense. We 
would rather submit to small losses than be forced 
to attend the criminal courts,’ I happened to 
mention to the manager of a large publishing firm 
not a hundred miles from Paternoster Row, that 
I knew his employers were robbed and _ syste- 
matically robbed every week. He did not believe 
me. I then challenged him to give me the name 
of any book he had in the establishment, and I 
pec get it in three days without its passing 
through the counting-house in the ordinary way, 
He gave me the name of a work of which there 
were only three in stock, and the selling price was 
two guineas. I had only to go toa certain ren- 
dezvous, talk slang, and say what I required and 
the price I was prepared to give, and I knew I 
should get the book. And to the astonishment of 
the manager I presented it to him on the third da 
with his trade-mark still upon it. ‘Well, he said, 
‘this must be put a stop to. I must see the prin- 
om ;and you must call to-morrow and give us 
full information.’ I called as requested, and gave 
the principals the names of three who in 
the plunder. 

‘Ay, they said; ‘as to the first, that’s the 
porter ; we ’ll prosecute him. The second is the son 
of a person who has considerable interest in the 
business ; they are a most respectable pour Ue we 
cannot prosecute him, The third is a confidential 
messenger ; and he is so asa useful to us, 
that we don’t well see how we could do without 
him. No; we must not prosecute him. But the 
vorter, we will give him into custody if you 


I replied that I could not take one without the 
others ; that it was a great pity, after all my time 
and trouble expended in sifting the matter, they 
would not make an example of the lot. No; they 
would not do it; but gave me a five-pound note, 
and asked me to say no more about it ! 

I suppose I expressed annoyance at this, 
although I received a larger gratuity than I had 
hitherto done; and I am afraid that I made no 
secret of my annoyance, for I wanted this to be 
my stepping-stone to advancement ; but it was not 
to be. Neither was my conduct admired by my 
superiors, who told me that I should keep a still 
tongue, and further, that I had no right to take 
action in any matter on my own responsibility. 
And as there was no hope of advancement, I retired 
from the service to enter upon more profitable 
employment, 
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ta by the detective, to be well frightened, 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


COOKERY INSTRUCTION FOR THE RURAL 
LABOURING POPULATION. 


We learn from a contemporary that the opera- 
tions of the Edinburgh School of Cookery are 
being very widely extended, and gratifying evi- 
dence of the practical usefulness of the instruc- 
tions which can be imparted by the teachers 
it has trained has lately been supplied from a 
district so distant as Devonshire, Sir T. Acland, 
M.P., who is well known for the time and 
labour he has expended in efforts to improve the 
domestic conditions of the agricultural poor, was 
anxious that instruction in cookery should be 
given to the cottagers on his estates, which are 
situated in the vicinity of Exeter and Taunton. 
Not being satisfied that the course of instruction 
given at the National School of Cookery in London 
was the best qualified to fit a teacher for the 
business of shewing the wives and daughters of 

icultural labourers how to make the best of 

e culinary resources within their reach, he put 
himself into communication with the Edinburgh 
School of Cookery, and a teacher from that school, 
Miss Barnett, has been employed for some time 
in giving practical instruction, with ‘demonstra- 
tion lessons,’ to the cottagers on his estates. Sir 
Thomas made great personal exertions, and was 
so satisfied with the results, that he has made 
— a statement of the benefits which might 

expected to follow if means were taken to 
cause such instruction as cookery to be given 
among the agricultural population generally. In 
this document, Sir Thomas observes with regard 
to the Edinburgh School of Cookery : ‘In that 
school I find that two points are clearly under- 
stood : first, that a teacher ought to be a really 
well-educated lady, by which I mean that she 
must have had a good liberal and general educa- 
tion, and have been trained in certain branches 
of physical science; secondly, that it is quite 
necessary to study the habits, difficulties, and 
limited means of the labouring classes before we 
can help them in the management of their food,’ 
He bears testimony to the excellent work done 
by the Edinburgh teacher, though she ‘has been 
strictly limited to the appliances in actual use, 
with the addition of a very small contribution 
in the way of meat, garden-stuff, and groceries. 
The teacher has come in contact with the wood- 
fire of the cottage hearth, with the crock instead 
of the saucepan, with the contracted cottage stove, 
and with other conditions which must be taken 
into account in cottage cookery.’ It is to be hoped 
that Sir Thomas Acland’s example will be largely 
followed. It is worthy of mention that teachers 
from the Edinburgh school have been lately 
teaching in Harrow, Guernsey, and Cornwall, as 
well as in places nearer home. 


OIL AT SEA, 


A correspondent, who takes much interest in 
the subject of oil, as a medium for calming 
turbulent waters (as recently noticed in these 
pages), has favoured us with a few hints, which 
we gladly place before our readers. He writes 
as follows: 

‘I may mention a few of the numerous objects 
that oil might be beneficially applied to: To 
facilitate the launching and landing of life-boats ; 


to facilitate the removing of a crew from a wreck 
either on the coast or in the open sea; to facilitate 
the entrance of fishing-boats into the harbour; to 
enable them to ride more safely at their lines or 
nets, and thereby save the serious loss they often 
sustain by having to abandon their fishing-gear. 
It might even be found beneficial in facilitating 
the entrance of vessels into harbours such as 
Aberdeen or the Tyne during storms, It might 
tend to save many vessels from becoming total 
wrecks if the waves could be mollified until the 
gale abated; or at least might enable them to 
hold together for a longer time, thus affording 
greater opportunity for saving the crews. It 
might even be a matter of economy for many 
harbour authorities to have it ready for instant 
application, if means could be devised for apply- 
ing the oil to the broken water outside, and keep- 
ing up the supply until the gale passes over. Now 
what is wanted is a cheap, simple, but ready and 
efficient means of applying the oil in every con- 
ceivable necessity ; and if a very small percentage 
of the ingenuity at present applied to devising 
the best means of destroying our fellow-men was 
brought to bear on this object, I have no doubt 
it would soon be accomplished. I should think 
it would not be difficult to construct a shell to 
be filled with oil in such a way that it would 
either burst or be made to open when it fell into 
the water so as to allow the oil to escape, which 
would then speedily come to the surface. Such 
shell might be fired from the mortar-guns which 
are kept at so many stations round our coast, 
where rockets and life-boats are so often required ; 
and at sea-coast harbours a gun could easily be 
placed in a proper position and kept in constant 
readiness, Then as to life-boats, every one of them 
should have an oil-tank equipment. And every 
fishing-boat should carry a small tank constantly 
full on all occasions and at all seasons, 
‘Experience I have no doubt would very soon 
devise suitable ways and means if once we had 
the matter fairly started under suitable auspices.’ 


ALONE. 


Atong by the ocean at even to wander, 
When soft o’er the waters the moonbeams are cast ; 
To hear some sweet voice in the billows’ deep thunder, 
And dream of the fast-fading scenes of the past. 


To live o’er again through the days that are numbered, 
With all the bright visions too quickly dispelled ; 
To call back sweet dreams from the grave where they ’ve 

slumbered, 
And fancy the pleasures that Fate has withheld. 


Man thus is not lonely—for time cannot sever 
The charm that unites us in Memory’s chain ; 
Though Death the sweet voice may have silenced for 
ever, 
Remembrance can waken its accents again. 


The friends and the loves that by distance are hidden, 
The days that were lit with the fullness of bliss, 

Will return, by the fond voice of Memory bidden, 
And cheer the sad soul in a moment like this. 


Then marvel not ye who in crowds find your pleasure, 
That Solitude’s silence for pain can atone, 
For Life’s brightest gems are in Memory’s treasure, 
And Heaven seems nearest when man is alone! 
Georck Earnest 
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